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Dawdling in the Lobby was an obstructive device practised by the Labour Party.
It was adopted a quarter of a century previously by Lord Hugh Cecil and Earl Percy.
In that way they prevented a division being taken within the allotted time on the
Bill tor marriage with a deceased wife's sister. Now Labour obstructives went
into the lobby but refused to pass the tellers and consequently the counting of the
votes could not be completed. For that manoeuvre thirteen members were
suspended. It was repeated on other occasions but eventuallv defeated by the
Chair directing, after a reasonable interval, that die tellers should report the votes so
far recorded.
The mining dispute which continued for months after the General Strike \vas
the most protracted and ruinous industrial dispute in the history of the country.
Feeling mounted high over the Bill to permit an eight-hour working day for the
miners. Labour members accused Baldwin of hypocrisy in violating his
declared intention to promote good will in industry. Some of them became so
disorderly that MacDonald dissociated himself from their conduct.
Closure in the House of Lords was introduced at the last stage of the Bill. Socialist
Peers protracted the proceedings by speeches of enormous length, and cries of
"divide," rarely heard in that orderly and polite assembly, failed to silence them.
At last Lord Salisbury moved "that the question be now put."
I remember on more than one occasion a motion that a Peer "be no longer
heard." But this wTas die first time that die Closure, as known to the Commons,
was applied in the House of Lords.
The more unruly of the Labour members vented their anger when Black Rod
came to summon the Commons for the Royal Commission which was to give the
Royal Assent to the Act that had caused so much feeling. They stood up and
shouted as the dignified official advanced to the table and delivered his message.
A "gross indignity," the Speaker called dieir behaviour. Some of them carried
disorder to the House of Lords itself. In the Gallery and at the Bar as they watched
the final ceremony they muttered and coughed and hissed.
Bitter feeling was excited in the Labour Party also by the Trade Disputes Bill.
As it was designed to prevent General Strikes it revived disagreeable memories; and
it provoked intense controversy about the powers of Trade Unions in the future.
Sir Douglas Hogg (afterwards Lord Hailsham), in piloting the Bill, confronted
stiff resistance by the Trade Unionists.
I don't suggest that the Labour members, as a rule, were more disorderly than
the older parties. Exasperated by the failure of the General Strike they behaved as
Liberals and Conservatives behaved when their interests were challenged*
One of the ablest of the Labour members was John Wheadey. A leader of the
Left Wing, he showed administrative capacity and force as Minister of Health.
Later he dissociated himself from his Front Bench and took an independent, forward
part in Labour activities. A Clydesider of Irish parentage, he was brought up in a
slum and worked in coal mines, but with business ability he became a publisher in
Glasgow. Wheadey looked as benignant as Pickwick, with eyes twinkling through
spectacles, and he had an excellent Parliamentary manner. He was a forceful
debater, concentrating his interest with passionate sympathy on rent, housing and
other social questions. By his death in middle age, the Labour Party lost a strong
personality.